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CHILDREN’S MEETINGS, AND HOW TO CONDUCT THEM. 


** The essence of chivalry is to look out for the little ones.” —/. C. Gannett. 


| em title of this paper is not mine. Our Editor is entirely 

responsible for any largeness there may seem to be in it. 
Very likely the above heading is the more comprehensive and sug- 
gestive, but I still prefer to call the meetings I am to write about— 
“Children’s Nights,’’ and I only undertake simply to tell something 
of what we have done, and tried to do, in this kind of work, for the 
last six or seven years. 

First, however, as to the origin of it all. So far as I am con- 
cerned the idea arose out of one simple fact. In striving to make 
provision for the nourishment and stimulus of the mental, moral, 
and spiritual life within a Sunday school and congregation— 
especially in starting and conducting week-evening classes and 
institutions—many a one must have noted how much we provide for 
the improvement and entertainment of our adults, how little for our 
children! That was how the idea occurred to me. Why not have 
a night for children? They are quite as important as adults, who 
get societies, meetings, classes, recreations, besides two services of 
their own every Sunday—when they attend! ..... And so began 
our ‘‘ Children’s Night.” 

From the first it has never felt what failure means. The children 
knew their own need, and found a real want supplied. There was 
no taste to create or to call forth. Both boys and girls took to it— 
“tumbled to it’? as someone said—from the beginning. Between 
the “‘ Children ”’ and their “‘ Night” it was a case of ‘“‘love at first 
sight,’ and it has gone on for six or seven winters. ‘“‘ happy ever 


after,” 
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‘But what do you do?” is the oft-repeated query. Well, cir- 
cumstances alter cases, of course, but to begin with, we always meet 
on a Friday night. For two reasons: on that night the children have 
no home-lessons to prepare for the following day, and, in Lancashire 
here at any rate, on that night mothers are very busy doing the 
weekly house cleaning, and they are glad to have the children off the 
hearthstone for an hour or two. 

We meet at half-past six. We close at eight o'clock. There 
are not many late-comers. Oftener the door is besieged long before 
the time of opening. Still, even to their play there are some who 
wil] lag and straggle, and as under all this ‘“‘ homely game of life we 
play there are principles that astonish,” so, known only to our older 
selves, we make even our “‘ Children’s Night ’’ a pleasant practice time 
for as much of that happy give and take of life, included within the 
manners and moralities, as seems natural. 

The main reason why we gather the children together is to make 
them happy, to let them have a good time, to help them enjoy them- 
selves and one another; but, since I am writing to many fellow- 
teachers, who, with me, regard our universe of experience, its hard 
tasks and easier hours, as Our Father’s Great Kinder-Garten, I 
privately mention that the above moral purpose does, more or less, 
pervade our plan of recreation, as may perchance be traced in what I 
now go on to say. 

We get the centre of the school-room floor clear of forms. A 
committee of boys will do this gladly. A large square is thus made 
and a single row of seats set along three sides. On these the children 
sit. The fourth side has a chair forme. By this means I can see 
them all, and they can see me and each other. 

I have read of a rough old river fireman who had two rules, viz: 
to treat his engine well, and to mind the captain’s bell. We also 
have two plain rules, (1) come clean, (2) do as you're told. Coming 
clean does not mean putting on any better clothes, but, come with 
washed hands and faces. The rule for simple obedience will be 
indispensable where you may sometimes have fifty or more very 
ordinary boys and girls with all their frolic mood in full swing. Yet 
three of us, my wife, her sister and myself, Aave managed over sixty 
such atatime. It is a sight to see a game just going on, the whole 
mass alive with movement and noise, and then to see, at one clap of 
the hand, a sudden stop, a rush for seats, and a ready listening for 
the next thing. But let me return to the opening. The school floor 
being cleared, the door being open about ten minutes before the 
time, precisely at half-past six I start by giving the children already 
seated each a number, in consecutive order, from one upwards. 
These numbers are given because the children don’t all know each 
other’s names, and names or numbers are needful in playing ‘Twirl 
the Trencher.” This game we almost invariably open with. It has 
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several advantages as an opening game. It is quiet, the children sit 
facing each other, I get a chance of looking round at the young folk 
who are there. But one other chief advantage is that the game can 
easily be used as a mild punishment upon late comers, for no one 
receives a number for it who is not seated at half-past six, and the 
unpunctual have to sit watching while the punctual play, for five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes, until the second game comes on, which may be 
soon or late, as the master deems best. 

Beginning, as I have said, with ‘“‘ Twirl the Trencher,’ we often 
finish with a fitting hymn, sometimes with a brief, simple prayer. 
Need I add that we always teach the bigger ones to make way for 
the little ones, and boys to remain seated till the girls have retired ? 

Perhaps now I can best convey an idea of what we do at a 
“Children’s Night” by giving the details of one ordinary evening. 
Fancy fifty boys and girls, of ages from four to twelve, seated round 
a well-lighted room, chatting with each other, a piano and player 
ready, a teacher at the door seeing the children in, another helping 
the smaller girls or boys who arrive to take off and hang up their 
“things,” seven o'clock come, a buzz, a lull, a leaning forward to 
look and listen, the master has begun giving numbers, and in a 
minute or two, all eyes on the spinning plate in the middle. Suppose 
that game lasts ten minutes. A clap of the hand ends it, and, at the 
word “‘ Bingo,” a ring is made quickly for the game. Another clap; 
all listen, and at the word ‘“ sit’’ run to places ready for something 
else. The master seats himself in his chair, and soon the game of 
“Simon ”’ is going on, a game, the good playing of which, indicates 
certain mental characteristics. It may last fifteen minutes. ‘T’ll 
tell you something,”’ says the master, from his seat, and it may be a 
tale, anecdote, bit of history or information, which he gives briskly 
and briefly. ‘‘Who’ll sing?” he asks. A boy, or a girl, or two 
brothers, or sister and brother, or half a dozen children together, 
may then sing something learnt at home or school. If the fifty young 
folk seem to be in the hearkening spirit still, the master may get a 
recitation from one of them. Now and again the children may have 
a conundrum to ask or answer. 

Next, imagine the bigger ones forming for a new game. It may 
be old as the hills, but they now for the first learn it. (Occasionally 
I have offered a small prize for a suitable game which we have never 
yet played.) While the bigger ones are learning, the lesser ones sit 
round and listen, or more likely begin to romp round the sides of 
the room, quickly improvising all manner of amusements, such as 
lying flat, face down, on the desk-tops and slowly “swimming” 
along there from one end of the room to the other. With a bigger 
room, and means, what would I not do for these little ones in the 
way of toys to play with !—The game of ‘‘ Twos and Threes”’ being 
now learnt by the bigger ones, something is taken which we all know, 
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say: “ Blowing the candle out blindfold.” At this all are eager to 
play, and the younger ones give up eventheir ‘“‘swimming”’ and romping. 
Then comes the game, in which all fifty can play at once, “ Family 
Coach.” Perhaps a pause now for a word or two about next meeting. 
After this a march, which never grows stale, called “ John Brown.” 
The well-known tune is played on the piano, the children march 
singing the well-known words, and the fun consists in leaving out 
one word after another from the end of each line, until there are 
no words left except the refrain and chorus to sing, the music still 
going on as usual, and the marching kept upto time. For instance: 
On the first round the whole line is sung “ John Brown’s body lies 
mouldering in the grave,” the second time the word “ grave”’ is left 
out, the third time ‘‘the,’’ fourth “‘in,”’ fifth ‘‘ mouldering,’’ &c.—the 
music and march still going on as usual, and, of course, the refrain 
and chorus kept fully up all through. 

If my reader will now look back through these doings of one 
“Children’s Night’’ he will see how one hour and a half are completely 
filled up. The foregoing is an ordinary programme, and such 
games only have been put in as are fairly well known. 

I have said programme, but, the fact is, we never have any. You 
yourself have to be the programme, and a great many things besides. 
It is well to have ever so many more sports, &c., in your mind than 
you are likely to use and then select as you go along, to suit the 
circumstances. Obviously many games won't do for children. But 
it never does to leave the choice to the children, and ask: “ What 
would you like next?” unless you want anarchy ! © 

Let me crowd in here a few, out of many, things that should be 
said :— 

There is no immense difficulty in having a “ Children’s Night.” 
And yet it is not a very easy thing to manage. It is work, tiring 
work. You have to love it first, and learn how to do it by doing it. 

For a start we had only our Sunday school children. The 
children of the street pleaded to come. We let them; but they 
came in such numbers as to swamp our own. Then we arranged 
separate nights for them. Still] am inclined to have them all together. 

But to manage these you have to be master. You must be the 
Autocrat of the “Children’s Night.” And if you can make your 
imperial sway anything like as just, merry, genial, as his of the 
‘Breakfast Table,’’ why how eagerly the children will obey! And, 
whatever happens, you require unfailing, happy temper, quick 
resources, to be all alive, ever ready with a fresh game before the 
other flags, never allowing any minute of the “night” to drag. And, 
in doing all this, there is a necessary and natural way of the spirit which, 
while among the children, makes you truly one of them, yet somehow 
keeps you always their higher friend and not their mere playmate. 

J. J. Wrieur. 
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THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 


ape third chapter of Genesis contains a story about the disobedience 

of the first man and woman, which is no doubt intended to account 
in some way for the presence of sin in the world. We do not know 
exactly where this story came from, but many reasons combine to make 
it probable that it had been told in very ancient days in the great valley 
of the Two Rivers (Tigris and Euphrates), where the forefathers of the 
people of Israel had once lived. How much there was to be explained, 
and how pathetic are the struggles of early thought to explain it! Look 
at the difference between man as he is, and man as we believe he might 
be: how strange is the contrast between life as we see it, with labour and 
pain and death, and life as we sometimes ignorantly imagine it could be, 
with no care or suffering or sorrow. Man, so the old Hebrews thought, 
had been made by Yahveh; he alone of all the animals had ‘‘living 
breath”’ breathed into him by Yahveh. He had mind, heart, soul,—call 
it by what name you like—by which he could strive after the highest ; 
but he was exposed to weakness and disappointment, to passion and trial, 
and death ended all. Here was acontradiction. This part of his nature 
and destiny did not correspond with his origin. How could this be 
accounted for ? 

Many tribes and nations have struggled to answer this question. 
Some have answered it in one way, some in another. Some have cared 
most about the pain and the trouble, others most about the sin and wrong. 
. And those who have been chiefly concerned with what we call moval evil, 
have generally felt that in some way or other what we call physical evil 
was connected with it as its punishment. Here is a story which does not 
deal directly with the difficulty, but gives a curious side-answer to it. It 
comes from.the Indians of Guatemala, and is taken from an old book of 
native traditions called the Popol Vuh. 

After the creation of the earth in the midst of the primeval waters, by 
the ‘“‘ Heart of Heaven,” first plants and trees appeared, then animals. 
But when the animals were called on to honour their father and mother 
and invoke the ‘‘ Heart of Heaven,” they could only cluck and croak, 
and so they were condemned to be killed and eaten. Then man was 
made of clay, but his face looked only one way, he could not see behind 
him, and the feeble creature was consumed in the water and disappeared. 
So aman was next formed out of wood, and a woman of pith; they 
moved about and multiplied; but heart and mind were still wanting: 
they held no memory of their maker and former; they lived as the beasts 
lived, and forgot the ‘‘Heart of Heaven,’’ so they likewise perished. 
Then, though it was still dark, four perfect beings were made: they 
could see with their eyes and understand with their hearts: and as they 
comprehended and admired all exceedingly, they gave thanks to those who 
had made the world and all that is therein. But they saw and knew too 
much! So there was again council in heaven: ‘‘ What shall we do with 
man now? It is not good this that we see, these are as gods, they would 
make themselves equal with us; lo, they know all things, great and 
small.”” So the ‘‘Heart of Heaven’’ breathed a cloud over the eyes of 
man, and the globe of the eye was darkened, neither was that which is 
far off clear to it any more, but only that which was near. And the four 
men slept, and four women were made, exceeding fair to look upon, 
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and when the men awoke their hearts were glad. And the men multi- 
plied, and the ancestors of other peoples were created, but the earth was 
cold and damp, for there was as yet no sun. Moreover their speech was 
confused, and they left their land for cruel wanderings, until at length 
they somehow learned that they should see the sun; and as the sun rose, 
the beasts roared, the birds beat their wings, and the men bowed them- 
selves on the ground, for their hearts were full. And the sur and moon 
and stars were at last established. 

Here the real cause of the weakness and faults of man is the undis- 
guised anxiety of his Maker that he should not be so clever as to rival 
the powers of heaven. The same answer substantially is given in a 
Greek story, though in a very different form. The old Greeks did not 
think of man as in direct moral relations of obedience to any one divine 
being; they only saw him as a part of the universe by which he was 
surrounded. And the gods who ruled its different forces guarded their 
privileges with jealous care. Men lived in the ancient days, it was said, 
free from disease and suffering. But when they were arranging with the 
great god Zeus about the duty of sacrifice, their champion Prometheus, 
the ‘‘ Fore-thinker,’’ outwitted Zeus in the choice of the best parts, and 
Zeus in anger kept back from man the comfort of fire. The race would 
consequently have perished, but Prometheus succeeded in stealing some 
fire from heaven, and conveying it to earth in the hollow stem of the 
plant called giant-fennel. So Zeus was more angry than ever, and he 
determined to be revenged. A beautiful maiden was formed under his 
direction ; the gods and goddesses bestowed on her gifts of beauty and 
charm, so that she was called Pandora or ‘‘All-gift,’? one of them cun- 
ningly adding a deceitful spirit and treacherous words. And the beautiful 
maiden, thus equipped, was sent to earth. Now Prometheus the ‘‘ Fore- 
thinker ’’ -had a brother named Epimetheus the ‘‘ After-thinker.’’ Pro- 
metheus had warned him urgently not to accept any gift whatever from 
the hand of Zeus. But Epimetheus could not resist the graces of Pandora. 
It was the beginning of all woes. Hitherto the evils to which mankind 
were liable had been shut up in a cask, which had once stood along with 
a cask of blessings on the threshold of the great heaven-palace of Zeus. 
Then it had been entrusted to the care of mankind themselves. And 
now Pandora watched her opportunity, and opened the cask. Out flew 
calamities and diseases of every kind, and spread among men to destroy 
them. Only hope remained, but before she could get out likewise 
Pandora shut the lid down tight. So now earth and sea are full of 
mischiefs, and there is no prospect of relief to come. 

This story deals only with the sufferings and disasters which befall 
men. The idea of sin was not so powerfully present to the mind of the 
Greeks as it was to Israel, or even. to some other nations. And the 
notions which it contains—of men and gods trying to outwit and deceive 
each other by tricks and cunning—are not at all religious notions. 
Worship conducted by sacrifice in such a spirit is only a bargain, nothing 
more. ‘There is not here anything like awe or reverence. Let us turn to 
the ancient Persians for another representation of the first days of man 
upon earth. 

Unlike the Hebrews who thought that Yahveh made all things, storm 
and blight, venomous insect and wild beast, sickness and calamity, the 
Persians supposed that these were brought into the world by an evil power 
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in opposition to the good. The great and good Ahura Mazda made the 
world ; first the heaven, then the water, next the earth, and afterwards 
in succession, plants, animals, and the original progenitor of men. 
But the enemy, Angra Mainyu, lord of the demons, went to the water 
and the earth, and tormented them. He produced all kinds of hurtful 
beasts, poisoneus scorpions and locusts, so that no place was free from 
them. He brought pain, and hunger, and thirst. Then by and by 
Ahura Mazda made the first pair of mankind, male and female, Mashya 
and Mashyéd?t, and spake to them, saying: ‘‘Be the parents of the 
world. You have been made by me with perfect hearts as the best 
beings. Do lawful works with a perfect heart, think good thoughts, 
speak good words, do good deeds, worship not the demons.’’ And they 
walked about and ate, and said: ‘‘Ahura Mazda has made water and 
earth, and plants and animals, and stars and moon and sun, and all 
pleasant things.’?’ Then came enmity into their hearts, and darkened 
their thoughts, and they said: ‘‘Angra Mainyu has made water and 
earth, and plants and animals, and the other things.’”’ And this lying 
word was spoken by the will of the demons ; thereby did Angra Mainyu 
taste his first joy over them. And they both became sinners. 

The sin of the first pair in this story consists in ascribing to the power 
of evil with wilful falsehood what they had before known to be the work 
of the power of good. The story goes on to relate how the first pair 
sinned again in eating more than they needed for nourishment through 
greediness of appetite. Next they learned how to make a fire, and to 
roast flesh. They clothed themselves in garments of skin; they dug in 
the ground and found iron, which they beat with a stone and sharpened 
in a forge. Therewith they hewed wood, and built a hut. But tools and 
weapons proved the instruments of passion; and they excited against 
each other wicked envy, and plucked each other’s hair and face. At 
length, after fifty years, two children were born to them, and in time came 
seven pairs in all. And from these proceeded the families of the world. 

In many respects this story is much nearer to the spirit of the Hebrew 
than the Greek tale of Epimetheus and Pandora. The first pair are 
made by the Lord of all good, and are directly responsible to him. The 
beginning of their transgression lies in their denying him. It is true that 
the story puts the blame upon the demons, much as Adam puts it upon 
Eve, and Eve puts it on the serpent. But there is a real moral offence. 
They do more than neglect a piece of brotherly advice like Epimetheus. 
They are false and disloyal to their Maker. He had made them for 
good thoughts, words and deeds; and their first sin lies in deliberate 
untruth, directed against him. It is of a deeper kind even than the 
oftence of violating a positive command of Yahveh. It is a denial of Ahura 
Mazda altogether. The Hebrew story does not describe the serpent as 
wicked, like the evil Devas. It is only cunning or subtle, and there is not 
a word to justify the later identification of it with Satan, or the devil. 
The powers of evil are not leagued against Adam and Eve. So their 
transgression is more clearly their own. The serpent has no power over 
the pair. He can only suggest and mislead. Their sin is theirs, and not 
another’s. This is the great lesson of the Hebrew story. We are 
responsible for our own wrong-doing. God has set us, too, to do his 
work. Are we each faithful to the charge he has given to us ? 

J. Estrin CARPENTER, 
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Audies of Shukspere’s Plays. 


III—OTHELLO. 
Tue SECRET MARRIAGE. 


| ea King Lear, Othello is a tragedy of domestic life. King Lear 
deals with the relation of father and children, Othello with the 
relation of husband and wife. This is the story of a mistake, a horrible 
delusion, a fatal misunderstanding. The secret of the play is not an 
unsuitable marriage or a jealous husband, but the malice and cruelty of a 
bad man called lago. Here as in King Lear, there is no element of 
supernaturalism or enchantment. The whole plot is contained within 
the limits of human nature; and the elements of the story are so familiar 
that our personal interest is sustained throughout. ‘There is nothing 
strained or improbable in the narrative. Brabantio’s home, the Venetian 
senate-chamber, the news of war, the hurried farewells, the bustling 
scenes at Cyprus, the midnight brawl, the lady’s bedroom where she 
undresses to the song of Zhe Willow, the horrible wakening, the sudden 
murder, the awful penitence,—these scenes are all familiar to us, we do 
not look upon them from the outside, we seem to move amidst them, they 
are so natural and real. In King Lear there is a certain monstrosity 
and grotesqueness which makes us feel apart from the general course of 
events, and we regard the play as we should some mighty phenomenon 
of nature or magnificent creation of art. But in Othello we have a 
certain sense of domesticity. We are affected by the events almost as 
though they had happened in some family with which we were personally 
acquainted. The cultured home at Venice where the beautiful daughter 
lives with her widowed father, the visit of the splendid Moorish soldier, 
with his regal air and courteous manners and fascinating conversation, 
the growth of love between the brave warrior and the gentle maiden, the 
secret marriage, the broken-hearted father, the horrible suspicions, the 
ruin of earthly happiness, the moral confusion and violent deaths,—we 
trace all these things from first to last, and feel an intense personal 
interest in every new unfolding of the tragic history. 

I do not think we ought to lay too much stress upon the unsuitableness 
of Desdemona’s marriage. Shakspere wants to make us realise how a 
perfect marriage was sundered through the malignity of a wicked man. 
In every possible way he tries to make us regard Othello as worthy of 
Desdemona’s love; and it detracts from the intense humanity of the play 
to regard the marriage as unnatural or abhorrent.. We may notice how, 
in one of the minor characters, Shakspere helps us to sympathise with 
Desdemona’s choice of a husband. She had received many offers of 
marriage from the fops and gallants who abounded in the gay city of 
Venice; and in Roderigo we are significantly shown the kind of Venetian 
gentlemen who used to come to try to win the maiden’s hand. No 
wonder that, in comparison with such an empty fool and unprincipled 
libertine, the splendid Othello should draw the currents of her affection to 
himself and seem worthy of all her trust and love. This is no superficial 
fancy, but a deep, passionate union of two noble natures, for whom there 
might have been as perfect blessedness as earth can give. Indeed, to 
Desdemona, her love for Othello was almost a kind of religion. Even 
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when his nature seemed to change, not for a moment did she regret that 
for his sake she had left her home. When he strikes her, she still thinks 
it is only some bad news which has troubled him, and will not suffer one 
word of reproach to be spoken. Nothing could make her doubt him. 
Though he slay her yet will she trust him. She cannot understand him ; 
she only knows that her trust and confidence remain unchanged. Even 
the cruel dagger, which struck her life, could not touch the integrity of 
her love. This is a sacred passion, which exalts a woman’s love into 
something of religious reverence and faith. 


IaGo. 


The paradise of love was perfect ; but there entered into it a devil,— 
the cleverest and most malignant devil that ever became incarnate in 
human form. The Power of Evil,—here again it presents itself! Itseems 
impossible for genius to deal with the mysteries of life without facing that 
problem of sin. In many different ways genius has presented this 
protean element of the world. The Satan of the Book of Job, the fallen 
Archangel of Milton’s epic, the Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust, the 
Witches in Macbeth,—all these express and partially interpret the 
problem of evil. And I do not think I exaggerate, when I say that 
Iago is one of the most terrific embodiments of the evil principle ever 
conceived by the imagination of poet or painter. The Satan of the Book 
of Job seems to have a serviceable function in the plans of providence ; 
the fallen Archangel of Milton is in many respects a splended creature, 
the very audacity of whose rebellion stirs our interest.and almost excites 
our admiration ; Mephistopheles has no other concern than to win his 
wager, he neither loves nor hates, Faust has put himself into his hands 
and he wants to prove successful in the end; the Witches are sexless 
creatures outside the pale of human nature. But we are compelled to 
call Iago a man, and yet he is the most thorough going devil of them all. 
This bluff, brave, outspoken, genial young soldier, not thirty years ot 
age, is incomparably more hateful than the serpent which went crawling 
amongst the groves of Eden. 

And yet, from another point of view, Iago is less frightful than 
the other representatives of the evil principle, because in his career 
we learn its inevitable failure. In Iago we find that evil is not so 
much a person or a principle as the downward tendency of human 
nature which can only result in ruin. There seems no reason why a 
Satan or a Mephistopheles should not for ever remain in antagonism 
to God and enmity to man; but, in a world constituted like this, 
we can see that the schemes of an Iago must always ultimately fail. 
Iago represents the primal sin of pure self-interest, which tries to make the 
individual will the centre round which the world shall move. In the very 
completeness of the attempt we can see the inevitableness of the failure. 
The aim of sin is the subjugation of the world to the tyranny of self-will ; 
but a world governed by a race of Iagos would no longer be a world, 
a cosmos, it would fall into chaos. In Iago we have evil so concen- 
trated into an intense malignity that the soul becomes disengaged 
from all human affection and sympathy; in him we have the mystery 
of sin unveiled, and the revelation of its secret is the prophecy of its 
doom. As long as the riddle of the Sphinx remained unanswered, 
there the monster sat by the wayside destroying her bewildered victims; 
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but as soon as her secret was discovered she flung herself down the 
precipice in despair. And so when sin is seen as sin, it must vanish away, 
in the light of eternal truth appearing as the dark chaotic element which 
is being eliminated in the gradual evolution of a divine universe. As the 
finest moral attainment is the love of goodness for its own sake without one 
side glance towards reward or happiness, so the deepest moral degradation 
is the love of evil for its own sake, the awful choice,—‘‘Evil be thou 
my good.’ Iago has fallen into that dreadful hell ; he does his best to 
believe that every man and woman is as false and impure as himself ; 
he has no faith, no reverence, no pity, no religion; he is all intellect 
marred by a malignant will; if you want to know what a man would 
become if he were stripped of everything but knowledge, power, and self- 
will, you have his likeness in Iago. To him life isa game, and the men 
and women around him are the pieces. He thinks he has entire control 
of events; he chuckles over the cleverness by which he-is able to move 
these fools about as he wishes, making them do what he likes, and using 
them for his own designs. And how well his game seems to prosper! He 
fills his pocket with Roderigo’s gold; he makes Cassio lose his office 
through a drunken brawl; he converts Desdemona’s generous pity into 
evidence of dishonour; he compels his wife to steal the fatal hand- 
kerchief; in every trivial event he shows Othello some frightful proof 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness. In this way his subtile intellect and 
persistent will direct the course of events. As in The Tempest Prospero 
is a divine providence, so in this play Iago tries to be a providence 
of hell; and as Prospero subdues all things to redeeming goodness 
and forgiving mercy, so Iago, if he could compass his dark design, 
would bring all things into the slavery of vilest selfishness and malignant 
hate. He seems to succeed, but how? He only succeeds in the 
outward confusion of events; he never triumphs for a moment over 
the powers of goodness. The witches not only deceived Macbeth, but 
worked the destruction of his soul. Jago is only able to entrap Othello 
in a labyrinth of delusion, to wrap him in a fog of suspicion, where he 
loses his way and distracts his mind. All through, Othello’s honour is 
unstained, he maintains his loyalty to purity and truth. And never did 
Iago come within measurable distance of the heavenly chastity of 
Desdemona. The ‘‘false woman’’ which he raises before the warped 
vision of Othello is merely a horrible creation compounded of inveterate 
malice and dark suspicion. The real Desdemona is pure as snow, and 
never does the shadow of a thought of evil darken her mind. lago’s wife 
Emilia is roused by the discovery of her husband’s guilt into a brave 
denunciation of his treachery, and dies a nobler woman than she has 
lived. Cassio, by his sad experience, learns the folly of easy compliance 
to temptation and the dangers of sensual pleasure. And even the foolish 
Roderigo, before his death, utters his abhorrence of the traitor who has 
robbed, betrayed, and murdered him. Not in a single instance does 
Iago work the destruction of the soul; he can only for a time create 
horrible delusion ; but when the delusion ends, truth rises into triumph, 
purity displays its stainless beauty, and Jove is supreme even in the 
agony of death. 

I am impressed all through this play by the utter isolation of Iago. 
He lives alone, in a world of unmitigated malice unrelieved by one touch of 
friendship, one chord of responsive love. The bluff, honest soldier, which 
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he appears to those he calls his friends, is a mask, a piece of clever 
hypocrisy ; the real Iago is unknown, unguessed even by his own wife, 
who shudders when she discovers that she has been mated to an incarnate 
fiend. Completed selfhood is the breaking of every bond which makes a 

man the sharer of the life of his race; sin, when it is finished, does cast ~ 
the soul into outer darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. If it were possible for a soul to concentrate all its life upon itself 
alone, denying every relation to God and man, then it would become an 
outcast demon, either to sink into annihilation, or else, through the very 
agony of intolerable loneliness, to shiver into penitence at the feet of God, 
to groan out its unutterable longing to be taken again as a child into the 
great human brotherhood. FRANK WALTERS. 

(To be continued.) 


HORATIO, VISCOUNT NELSON. 


‘«England expects every man to do his duty.—WNelson’s Last Signal. 


E are all of us proud of our country. Weare proud when men speak 

of our British Empire as one upon which the sun never sets; we 

are proud to think how our island,—a mere dot upon the map of the 
world—has nevertheless been the home of men who have gone out from 
it to make the name of England known and honoured in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. We are proud, when we roam about the world our- 
selves, to see our country’s flag floating over lands-as far away as the 
Antipodes, to hear our own tongue spoken there, and to find great 
nations rising up that look back to little England, and claim her as their 
mother country. And so we are justly proud of the men who have at 
different times and in different ways helped to lay the foundations of the 
empire that has become so great,—who gave themselves to build up the 
power that is so far-reaching to-day. We feel that we owe a great debt 
to the statesmen, the soldiers and sailors, the merchants-and explorers, 
whose foresight, and daring, and energy, and enterprise, all contributed 
to make the name of England famous. This is not to say that we 
approve of everything they did or allowed to be done in the name of their 
country or for her sake,—far from it. We know that great statesmen 
and great commanders are only mortal after all, and that they often fail 
to resist the special temptations which beset them. As we read their 
lives we sometimes feel that they were not really patriotic, but that they 
loved themselves rather than their country, and fought for their own 
hands and not for her. And we very often feel that though they loved 
their country beyond all question, they did not do so in the best way, and 
thought about making her name feared rather than about making it 
honoured, and strove to make her power felt rather than her justice. But 
after making all due allowance for errors and short-comings, we English 
men and women of to-day can look back upon the story of our country, and 
see with our mind’s eye a great and noble company of true heroes and 
true patriots, who freely gave the labour of their lives,—yes, their lives 
themselves,—for the sake of the England that had been their fathers’. 
Let us thank God that it is so. And now let us speak a little more fully 
of one whose name is great even among the greatest of those on the roll- 
call of England’s heroes, and think of what is the lesson of his life to us. 
Horatio Nelson was born on September 29th, 1758. His father was 
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a clergyman, the rector of a Norfolk parish. As a boy he was of a 
delicate constitution : to look at him you would never have fancied that 
he could grow up to “‘rough it’’ in the world, and to become the greatest of 
England’s sea-captains, But even in childhood his daring and determined 
spirit began to show itself. He once strayed away from home, seeking 
birds’ nests, and when the dinner hour came he was missing. In those 
days children were often carried off by gipsies, and so a very anxious 
search was made for Horatio. At last he was found sitting quietly by 
the side of a stream which he had found too big for him to cross. 

‘“‘T wonder, child,’’ said his grandmother, when he was brought back 
in safety, ‘‘ that hunger and fear did not drive you home.” 

‘‘ Fear !’’ exclaimed Horatio, ‘‘ I never saw fear—what is it ?”’ 

As he grew older he still did not seem to know what ‘‘fear’’ was. 
He was sent to a school at North Walsham in Norfolk. There, in the 
master’s garden, grew some very fine pears, which the boys longed for in 
vain. Nelson however would not be daunted. One night he had him- 
self let down by some sheets from the bed-room window, and, after 
gathering the fruit, was drawn up again by his school-fellows. But he 
would not eat any of the pears himself. ‘‘I only took them,” he said, 
‘‘ because every other boy was afraid! ”’ 

Another story told of him shows his character in a higher light. He 
and his brother were on their way back to school after the Christmas 
holidays. They were on horseback, and the snow was on the ground. 
The elder boy, William, said it was too deep to be safe, and they turned 
back home again. Their father, however, thought they might have got 
through the drifts, and requested them to make the attempt, telling them 
to return home if the road were really dangerous, but saying: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, boys, I leave it to your honour.”’ 

The snow was quite deep enough to give a decent excuse, and William 
was for going back a second time; but Horatio would not. ‘‘We must 
go on,”’ he said; ‘‘remember, brother, it was left to our honour!’’ And 
persevering, they reached the school safely. Horatio Nelson gave these 
signs of fearlessness and determination before he was twelve years old. 

His uncle, Captain Suckling of the Royal Navy, had offered to take 
care of one of his nephews, and make a sailor of him, and Horatio 
entreated his father to let him be the one who should go. He was a 
weakly boy, and Captain Suckling thought him most unfit to ‘‘ rough it 
out at sea;’’ but Horatio was determined, and his father gave way, 
saying that, whatever his son’s walk of life, he would be sure to do his 
best to get to the top of the tree. So one day in the spring of 1770 the 
London coach set him down in the streets of Chatham, on his way to join 
his uncle’s ship, then lying in the Medway. Poor boy ! his introduction 
to his new life was dreary enough. He was in a strange town, and for 
some time he could not find his ship. Then, his uncle was not on board; 
no one welcomed him, or seemed to know or care to know about him. 
Such a reception was enough to daunt a boy not yet twelve years old, 
and to disgust him with the navy. Nelson himself never forgot the 
wretchedness he felt during his first few days in the service, and in after 
days he did his best to make matters more pleasant to those in a similar 
position. 

In the next few years he saw service in almost every part of the world. 
It was an aristocratic age: those who came of good families, or had 
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influential ‘friends at court,’’ had all the best chances the profession 
offered, and were quickly promoted ; the rest had to wait. Nelson was 
poor and unknown; he had no rich and powerful friends; he had only 
his daring, indefatigable spirit. He would not be idle at any rate. He 
went to the West Indies in a merchant ship to learn navigation ; he went 
as coxswain on one of two ships sent on a voyage of discovery to the 
Arctic regions, and shared the fearful perils which fell to the lot of the 
expedition. Next he served in the East, but now his health gave way, 
and he had to return home. He was almost in despair ; he feared he 
should never rise in his profession, never be a great man. But his dark 
hour passed ; he took fresh hope. ‘‘I will be a hero!”’ he said; ‘‘ my 
king and my country shall be my patrons!’’ And at last he passed 
through the lower grades of his profession, and at the age of twenty-one 
he was made a post-captain, his promotion being due to merit alone. 
He had seen every variety of service; he was known as an officer of 
wonderful energy and fertility of resource, and, above all, of a courage 
which was heroic to the verge of rashness ; he was described as ‘‘a boy- 
captain with an enthusiasm that showed he was no common being.”’ 
The time drew near when his name was to become famous all the world 
round. 

In 1793 war was declared between England and revolutionary France, 
the first of that long series of wars between the two countries which ended 
only with the victory of Waterloo, twenty-two years afterwards. Nelson 
was sent to the Mediterranean in command of the ‘‘Agamemnon,”’ sixty- 
four guns, one of the worst ships in the fleet, yet a ship that her captain 
soon made famous. With him to lead them, his sailors ‘‘minded shot as 
little as peas.” At the siege of Cadiz he lost an eye, and in spite of this 
his name was not even mentioned in the despatches. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’ll have a gazette of my own. If I am in the field of glory I 
cannot be kept out of sight.”’ 

This last saying was proved true. In 1797 a Spanish fleet—Spain was 
now in alliance with France—met the English fleet under Admiral Jervis 
off Cape St. Vincent. Though he had but fifteen ships of the line to the 
enemy’s twenty-seven, Jervis did not hesitate, and broke the Spanish line. 
Nelson engaged a force immeasurably superior to his own, and eventually 
boarded and took two ships each larger and more powerful than his 
““Captain.”” ‘The following year witnessed one of the greatest of his 
victories. He was now Admiral Nelson, and in command of the fleet 
sent to intercept a great French armament which was intended to reach 
Egypt and threaten India. He found the enemy in the Bay of Aboukir, 
in what the French admiral believed was a perfectly safe position, and at 
once formed his plan of attack. ‘‘ By this time to-morrow I shall have 
gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey,”’ he said to his officers before 
the battle began. He managed to pass the shoals that protected the 
French line with a number of his ships, and so placed the enemy between 
two fires. All night the fight went on, and when daybreak came Nelson 
had won his peerage. Of thirteen French ships two only escaped, and 
the Battle of the Nile—the name given to Nelson’s triumph—established 
the complete ascendancy of the navy of England, and made it the terror 
of even its bravest enemies. 

It is wonderful to think of a man being able to defend his country 
by the power of his veryname; but beyond doubt the dread that the 
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name of Nelson inspired saved England from invasion. Seven years 
after the battle of the Nile, the great emperor Napoleon had matured his 
plans. ‘‘ The army of England”’ had been marshalled along the cliffs 
of Boulogne,—those cliffs from which on clear days you can see the white 
headlands of Dover,—an immense fleet had been prepared to cover its 
descent upon our coasts. If only that fleet could assemble in the 
channel, unknown to Nelson! A few hours would be enough to land an 
army upon English ground! The French Admiral Villeneuve escaped 
from the Mediterranean, and made for the West Indies. Nelson 
pursued, only to find that his opponent had sailed again for Europe. He 
at once followed, missing Villeneuve in the Atlantic wastes, but finding 
him at Cadiz, Sure that the French chief would not venture to fight on 
equal terms, Nelson actually sent away seven or eight of his own ships. 

At last Villeneuve, at the express command of his master Napoleon, 
who called him a feeble coward, ventured out of harbour. On October 
the 21st, his ships were seen off the Cape of Trafalgar, and Nelson 
signalled to the English fleet his famous sentence ‘‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty.’’ It is said that Villeneuve as he heard the 
shouting with which it was received, exclaimed to his officers that ‘all 
was lost.’’ We all know how that signal was answered. In a few 
hours the allied fleet, despite its vast superiority in numbers, was a mass 
of fragments, disabled, helpless, and pursued by their conquerors. One 
of the decisive battles of the world had been fought and won. And we 
all know too how dearly that great victory was bought, in the death of 
the great warrior who had prepared it. Mortally wounded early in the 
battle, he lived to know that the day was won, and that the foes of 
England had been swept from the seas. And then, after asking Captain 
Hardy to kiss him, he said ‘‘ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty,’’ and passed straight from the battle into the peace of 
heaven. 

He was indeed a great commander! Yes, and he was a great man ! 
That is not to say he was a perfect one, far from it! None of us are 
perfect. And with all his great and good qualities, Nelson was not free 
from evil ones: he had many virtues, and he had also many faults. In 
spite of them, it seems to me, he, ‘‘ being dead, yet speaketh ’’ great 
lessons to us to-day. Many who read this know ‘' Trafalgar’? Square, 
and the lofty column from which Nelson's statue looks away southwards, 
far across the Thames towards that ‘‘ streak of silver sea’’ which he swept 
clear of his country’s foes; some have visited his tomb in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; others may have seen at Greenwich Hospital the coat he wore 
when the fatal bullet pierced him ; others again may have seen the old 
‘‘Victory,’’ as she lies at Portsmouth, and have stood upon the very deck 
on which England’s greatest naval hero fell, almost eighty-two years 
ago now. Surely these memorials speak to us plainly. They call us to 
be brave in the face of danger, to persevere in spite of disappointments, 
above all to be faithful in what we feel to be our duty. Nelson's last 
signal was not addressed only to the British fleet: it was and is meant 
for all Englishmen and Englishwomen everywhere. He would have a 
gazette of his own ; we may never have our names in any gazette at all, 
but of all her sons and daughters, rich or poor, high or low, wise or simple, 
‘‘ England expects that they will do their duty.” 

W.M. Ainsworru. 
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ON GROWING UP. 
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] THINK that one of the very best uses of growing up is that as we get 

older we are able to be more and more companions and helps to our 
fathers and mothers. The time-seems then to have come when we in our 
turn may save them trouble, and pain, and anxiety. Ever since we 
were tiny babies they have been taking unceasing care of us ;—bearing 
pain and anxiety for us; toiling early and late for us, bearing with our 
childishness, our tempers, our sicknesses, with unchanging affection; 
and now that we are old enough to understand a little of what they are 
and have been to us, we can surely have no more earnest wish than to be 
in our turn to them what good sons and daughters may be,—a help and 
comfort and strength. 

There was a man who was a carpenter, who lived with his wife and 
family in a small town. He was an honest, industrious man; and though 
he was a poor man he earned just enough to keep his family neat and 
tidy, to give them enough to eat, and clothes to wear, and to send the 
children to school. As his boys grew up, his great desire was that one 
or two of them should help him in his work, as he was getting older, 
and he got rheumatism in his arms and hands, and people began to tell 
him that his work was not as good as it used to be; and he knew that 
this was true, and he wanted one of his boys to learn his trade, and then 
take all the work that wanted more neatness than he could give it. But 
none of the boys cared for carpentering, and one after the other went off 
to something else, and left the old home. The father did not complain, 
as he always said, half sadly, ‘‘Ah, well! the young birds want to try 
their wings ; it can’t be helped,’”’ and as the boys were good-lads on the 
whole, he felt that he ought to be satisfied. But when it came to Bob, 
the youngest, he thought he would take more pains to interest him in. the 
work ; and so when he was home from school, and in the evenings, he 
used to teach him carpentering, and the boy liked it, and seemed pleased 
to learn. He learnt to be very neat-handed, and made little tables and 
chairs for the dolls of his little sisters and friends. But as he grew bigger 
and older he cared less about it, and his father saw that his heart was 
not in it, and feared that even Bob was not going to stay and help him, 
—and he was his last hope, for he was his youngest boy. He felt very 
sad about it, but he did not say much; but one day he talked to him 
about it, and Bob said very sharply that he would never be a carpenter, 
—that he would go to sea. Then his father told him that he could not 
agree to that; he was not a strong boy, and his father thought the life 
would be too rough for him ; and also he was afraid that Bob would not 
be strong enough in character to resist the evil things and bad ways that 
he would see amongst sailors,—of which Bob of course knew nothing. 
After this Bob talked constantly of going to sea, and tried to make his 
father and mother consent, but they would not, and at last one night he 
got up and carried off a few clothes, and ran off and went to sea. 

Well, he was very wretched ; his first voyage was more than enough 
for him. The captain was a rude, rough man, and hard upon the 
sailors ; they were all worked very hard, and were always being scolded 
or punished. The sailors were very rough, and some of them very 
wicked men, and they were all very discontented and unhappy,-and Bob 
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was in despair. Many a night he silently cried himself to sleep in his 
little hammock,—dreadfully afraid lest any of the sailors should find out, 
—for he thought it very babyish to cry, big sailor boy as he looked. But 
if he only thought of his home, and father and mother, it made him cry. 
Many a time he set his teeth and said to himself, ‘If ever I get out of 
this, catch me going to sea again.’’ He wished he were quietly in the 
little town he had thought so dull, helping his father, and then he felt how 
wrong he had been to run away, and how ungratefully he had used his 
parents. Oh dear, how wretched it all was. He longed to be at home, 
and’ yet,—what should he say to them there? He had no excuse to 
make; he had thought he should be “‘free,’’ and ‘‘his own master,’’— 
and he seemed to be little better than a cruel master’s slave. And there 
was something more that was bad—he had often been wicked, and joined 
the sailors in doing things he knew to be wrong for fear of being laughed 
at; he could not bear to look back at his life since he had left home. 
However, his resolve now was strong, to go back, to confess to his 
parents how weak and wicked he had been, if ever he came safe back to 
England; and to join his father and be his help, as his father had so 
much wished. The voyage ended at last ; the sailors were paid off, and 
never had Bob felt so glad of anything as he did to turn his face home- 
wards, and leave that ship behind. So he went home; as he passed 
through the little street of the town no one knew the big, broad sailor 
boy,—and he reached his own home. But the little shop was shut up, 
and a notice of ‘‘ To Let’’ was on the shutters, the house was shut, and 
there was not a sign of life. Bob felt stunned ; he had never thought of 
anything but finding all as he had left it. He went to a neighbour’s 
after he recovered_his senses, and learnt that his father had died, and that 
his mother and sister had gone away to a distance, to live with another 
brother. The neighbour said; ‘‘ He never looked up again after you 
went away, Bob; it made him an old man all at once.’’ The words 
rang in his ears, and he never forgot them. 

He followed his mother, and found her. ‘Their meeting was very sad, 
and it was long before Bob felt as if he could lift his head again, but his one 
comfort was in being with his mother and working for her. He made her 
a little home in his own house, and he was a good, tender son to her till she 
died. He could never make up for the past, but he tried to be to her, 
now, all that a son should be. And in after years, whenever he heard of 
a boy who was rebelling against his parents, and talking about wanting 
to do as he liked, and be free from control, he used very solemnly to tell 
him his story, and say, ‘‘Ah,—/ thought I would be my own master, / 
thought I would be free; but, my boy, don’t try that dodge till you have 
learnt to serve; that comes first. When you are willing and anxious to 
serve, then you will be fit to be your own master, but not till then. It’s 
all very fine to grow up, but growing up is good for nothing unless it does 
this,—unless it brings us greater desire to be brave, honourable, unselfish, 
and helpful to others. If we only grow up in selfishness and self-will, 
better a thousarid times keep little and never grow up.” The young folks 
used to look wistfully into his face, and half believe what he said, but 
often they only thought: ‘‘ Oh, he’s an old man now; we are young and 
strong, and know better.” 

They understood as a child, and spoke as a child, but he had put 
away childish things. GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
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Bone on the Garly Ghristians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XXIX.—PAUL AT CORINTH. (Acts xviii. 1-22, R.v.) 
Our Lesson.—' Be not weary in well-doing.” 


ScENE AND Persons.—The sections before us give us accounts of 
Paul’s work at two cities in particular where Christianity won great 
success. In continuing his story of the Second Fourney the author 
brings Paul to Corinth trom Athens, and tells us he stayed a year and 
six months there in active missionary work. On leaving this city we find 
the apostle making a short stay at Hphesus on his way home to Antioch ; 
but his work at this, the other great city, belongs to the story of the third 
and last journey. 

About Corinth and Paul’s work there we must remember to supple- 
ment, and, if need be, to correct the statements of Acts by the two letters 
written by Paul himself to the Corinthians. We have only this one visit 
distinctly recorded in Acts, but we learn from the second letter that he 
visited them at least twice, and fully intended a third time. Many 
interesting facts may be gathered from these letters, but we must be 
satisfied now to mention only afew. Paul clearly succeeded in winning 
many converts, and in establishing a strong church there. His bodily 
presence was weak (// Cor. x. 10), yet in that famous city he left not 
only converts but teachers, prophets, speakers with tongues, men ex- 
hibiting all the ‘‘gifts’’ of the spirit. We find the church in Corinth 
was soon the field of rival teachings; and Paul rebuked the factious 
disciples who split up into followers of himself, or of Cephas (Peter) or of 
Apollos, or of Christ, as opposed to each other. In his jealousy for the 
spiritual liberty of his converts he very warmly claims them as his own ; 
they might have ten thousand tutors, but he was their father in spiritual 
things. He bitterly resents the sneers which were uttered respecting his 
apostleship—see especially the latter chapters of the second letter—and 
we learn that the statement in Acts is quite true, he worked for his living 
while at Corinth, or at least if he took money for support it was not from 
Corinthians but from ‘brethren from Macedonia ” (ZI Cor. xi. 9). The 
letters are further of great importance as containing some of the noblest 
utterances of early Christian faith and teaching. 

Corinth lies on a narrow isthmus which joins the southern part of 
Greece to the mainland. A thousand years before Christ it was reckoned 
a great city, and in times when the sea was the world’s only highway it 
possessed splendid advantages. The Corinthian Gulf bore ships from 
the west, and the Saronic Gulf admitted the merchandise of Asia by 
the eastern port of Cenchreze. When Athens ceased to be more than 
the school-house of the ancients Corinth rose in wealth and power; but 
the Romans destroyed it in the second century before Christ. After 
lying desolate for a hundred years it was rebuilt magnificently by Julius 
Czesar, and when Paul visited it he found it rich, populous, luxurious, 
and vicious. 

NoTes oN THE VERSES,—Verse 1, Athens to Corinth about fifty 
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miles.—Verse 2, It is recorded by a Roman historian (Suetonius) that 
Claudius expelled the Jews from Rome because of tumults instigated by 
one ‘‘Chrestos.’’ It is commonly thought that there is a mistake here 
and that the disturbances arose either in consequence of the preaching 
of Jesus as the ‘‘Christ’’ among the Jews, or from the pretensions or 
prophecies of some fanatics respecting the Christ-prince for whom they 
yearned.—Verse 3, Hair-cloth for making tents was manufactured in 
Cilicia, Paul’s native country. All Jewish boys were expected to learn a 
trade, for there was an old saying, ‘‘ He who does not teach his son a 
handicraft teaches him to be a thief.’’—Verse 12, Gallio was a brother of 
Seneca the philosopher, who has left testimony to his high reputation. 
He here figures as one so little inclined to assist Jewish rancour that he 
dismisses Paul’s accusers with scorn, and when the chief of them is beaten 
by the mob ‘‘ Gallio cares for none of these things.”’ It is believed that 
one fate befel the philosopher, his brother the pro-consul here, and the 
Jewish missionary ; Nero apparently had them all killed.—Verse 17, 
Sosthenes may be another name of Crispus (verse 8), or he may have suc- 
ceeded Crispus, or he may have been ruler of a second synagogue.—Verse 
18, The writer continues to make Paula strict observer of outward religious 
rites, though the epistles directly contradict this view of his character.— 
Verse 19, Threading their way through the Greek isles they come to 
Ephesus after a voyage of over two hundred miles.—Verse 22, ‘‘ Up”’ 
evidently means to Jerusalem which in the view of the writer is still the 
head-quarters of the church. When Paul went there it was probably to 
take alms for the needy disciples. ‘‘ Down to Antioch’”’ completes the 
Second Fourney. 

Suecestions.—(a) Working for one’s living is honourable; every 
one who can ought to work in some useful way. Idleness with poverty 
is miserable ; rich idleness is disgraceful. (b) While working for daily 
bread let us imitate Paul in his zeal for the spiritual good of others. 

Questions.—(1) Whence came Paul to Corinth? (2) What brought 
Aquila and Priscilla there? (3) What was Paul’s trade? (4) Who 
was Gallio—what did he think about the Fews and their differences ? 
(5) Trace Paul's way home from Corinth to Antioch. 


XXX.—PAUL’S LAST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. EPHESUS. 
(Acts xvili. 23—xix. 20.) 


Our Lesson.—The Gospel is one though teachers differ. 


ScENE AND PERSONS.—For ‘‘some time’’ Paul remains in Antioch 
before starting on his last journey, and according to Acts he came back 
there no more. Soon, however, he sets out travelling through Asia Minor, 
encouraging the disciples everywhere. Thus at last he reaches Ephesus. 

But now a curious insertion is made which leads us to think of a very 
important feature of the early church. A gifted Jew named Apollos is 
mentioned several times by Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians, and 
one of the rival sects in their church claimed to be followers of this man. 
We know that Cephas stood for a Jewish ideal of Christianity ; Paul 
opposed Judaism as far as it put obstacles in the way of Gentile converts, 
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What did Apollos teach? Acts does not enlighten us very much, for by 
the time he goes to Corinth he has been taught by Aquila and Priscilla, 
who were for a long time companions with Paul, and not likely to give 
him other than Paul’s views. We are told, however, that before meeting 
these friends of Paul he was a kind of ‘ half-Christian,’”’ having been 
instructed among the disciples of Fohn the Baptist. How long John’s 
disciples kept apart from the Christian disciples we cannot tell ; nor is it 
possible to discover what differences remained between the practices and 
teachings of the two schools. One thing only comes out; Apollos leaves 
behind him a small number, ‘‘about twelve,’’? who accepted baptism 
‘unto remission of sins’? as John preached ; but who according to Acts 
knew not about the gift of holy spirit which Christian disciples looked for 
as a mark of genuine baptism. These men Paul is said to have met at 
Ephesus, and from him, or at his bidding, they received ‘‘true’’ baptism. 

The passage is interesting but full of difficulties. The long stay which 
Paul made at Ephesus must have abounded in memorable events, but 
unfortunately our writer has preserved little of an edifying character. 

The twelfth verse indicates the beginning of the absurd belief in relics 
which has grown to so gross proportions in the Roman Catholic church. 
The incident connected with the exorcists and the burning of the 
‘ magic’’ books may have better foundation; though we must not 
forget the tendency of early ages to exaggerate the importance of heroes. 

Notes oN THE VERSES.—Verse 24, The Alexandrians had long 
been famous for learning, and the Jews abounding there shared in the 
general culture.— Verse 25 (See Acts i. 5).— Verse 27, Achaia, in southern 
Greece.—Verse 28, ‘‘ Confuted,’ defeated in argument.—Chap. xix. 1, 
‘Upper country,” Ephesus was in Ionia, a strip of country lying on the 
east coast of Asia Minor. Inland are ranges of high hills from which the 
rivers Hermus, Cayster, and Mzeander descended to the sea.—Verses 
1-7, Compare the story of Peter in Samaria, Acts viil. 14 ff.—Verse 9, 
We do not know whether Tyrannus was a Gentile or a Jew—probably 
the former.—Verse Io, ‘‘Asia’’ here means the small province known by 
that name.—Verses 11, 12, Relics of saints credited with miraculous 
powers are to be found in almost every Roman Catholic church; the 
writer of Acts seems determined to maintain the glory of the apostles. 
Compare Acts v. 15.—Verse 13, ‘‘ Exorcists,’? men who claim to drive 
evil spirits away by using some holy name. The place abounded with 
dealers in charms so that ‘‘ Ephesian letters’? was a common expression 
for a magic inscription.—Verse 19, about £1875. 

SuccEsTions.—(a) In Paul’s view much taught by other leaders in 
the church was erroneous, yet so that ‘‘ Christ’? was preached he could 
be content ; for to preach Christ is to preach the new life of sonship to 
God and self-surrender to his will. (4) We see even in earliest times 
the Christians were victims to prevailing superstitions. Acts pictures 
Paul as dealing in mystical arts which only differed from those of the 
Ephesians in being more successful. The wise Christian knows that 
religion needs no such marvels. Its true miracles are those of a changed 
life, 

QuesTions.—(1) What do we know about Apollos? (2) How did 
the early Christians regard the ‘‘baptism of Fohn?’’ (3) When did 
the belief in magic and evil spirits begin to die out? (When men began 
to really study nature. From the Reformation period onward.) 
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XXXI.—'‘GREAT ARTEMIS OF THE EPHESIANS.” 
(Acts xix. 21-41.) 


Our Lesson.—Superstition ts strong and greed 1s stronger. 


SceNE AND Pgersons.—Ephesus, at the mouth of the Cayster river, 
had been under many monarchs, first Asiatic and afterwards European, 
and its inhabitants managed to keep rich under them all. Its trade was 
chiefly inland among the peoples whom Paul had visited; but its maritime 
commerce was naturally great. It was famous for its magnificent temple 
to Artemis the huntress, a goddess identified with the Diana of the 
Romans. North-east of the city and beyond its walls the gorgeous 
building could be seen from a great distance. An ancient temple stood 
there at the time when the Hebrews were carried away into captivity. 
Two hundred and fifty years later a stupid knave set fire to it, the 
legends say on the night when Alexander the Great was born; and his 
reason for destroying it was, he said, to render his name immortal. A 
new temple was built, and here the ancient image of Artemis was said 
to be still preserved. All we can learn respecting this wonderful image 
which they say ‘‘fell from the sky” or ‘‘from Zeus”’ is that it was of 
wood, but whether cedar, vine, or ebony, authors differ ; indeed one says 
it was gold. Little silver models of the many columned temple were 
bought eagerly by visitors anxious to bear away a memorial which would 
be at the same time valuable as a ‘‘charm.”’ The lively story which 
Acts here tells is one of the most vivid in the book. The ancient mob of 
workmen and Demetrius their leader, the shouting multitude gathered 
from the city, speakers deafened by the uproar, officers at their wits-end, 
and finally the diplomatic town-clerk, fill up a picture which will not let 
itself be forgotten. 

Notes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 21, Paul purposed to go to Rome. 
The book ends as we shall see by showing that he got there—but as a 
prisoner.—Verse 22, The book of Revelation has a message to the 
‘Seven Churches of Asia’ probably all of them due to Paul’s labours. 
They were at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
phia, and Laodicea; most of these places being of great celebrity in that 
region.— Verse 24, So the pilgrims to famous churches brought (and 
bring) ‘‘no little business’’ to makers and vendors of trinkets, holy-water 
bottles, saints’ images and the like.—Verse 27, He was careful to bring 
in the danger to religion in this new teaching, of which however the true 
sting was that it spoiled his trade.—Verse 29, ‘the amphitheatre was 
the best place for seeing—but they would not hear anyone.—Verse 31, 
The Asiarchs had charge of public games, a duty more important than 
it seems.— Verse 33, An Alexander was known to Paul and Timothy; 
whether Acts meant that one is unknown. (See / Tim. i. 20.)—Verse 
35, ‘Why all this noise? the world knows your city’s fame?’’—The 
temple ruins remain still, showing it to have measured 430 feet by over 
200 feet, and to have possessed about 150 columns.—Verse 41, Great as 
their goddess was and splendid their temple, they had stern masters, the 
Romans ; and this timely hint sends the roiters home abashed. 

SuecEsTions.—(a) Paul’s work cannot be judged from the frag- 
mentary records here. We must think of him labouring bravely among 
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this hostile people—“‘ fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus,” as he says. 
And to understand his teaching read his letter to the Ephesians (see 
‘‘ Helper,’’ April 1887.) (&) Observe the stupidity of men in a passion. 
Mob law is‘generally senseless. 

QuesTions.—(1) What ts known about ‘‘ Artemis of the Ephesians?” 
(2) Why was Demetrius angry? (3) How did the assembly break up? 


XXXII.—_FAREWELL TO EPHESUS. (Acts xx.) 


Our Lesson.—“ I/t ts more blessed to give than to receive.” 


ScENE AND PEersons.—Very rapidly a great journey is indicated, 
and whether exactly as here recorded we know that Paul travelled more 
than once through these ancient lands braving all dangers for Christ’s 
sake. Northward into Macedonia, then southward into Greece, and 
once more into Macedonia we trace his travels; and a section written as 
by a companion of Paul begins with the departure from Philippi. 
Crossing the Thracian Sea he comes to Troas, Homer’s land of Ilium ; 
and here a solemn meeting is held, with an alarming incident. A young 
man asleep fell from a lofty window, and was ‘‘ taken up dead’’ we are 
told; but on Paul’s ‘‘embracing,”’ him (compare Elisha and the Shunam- 
mite’s son // Kings iv. 34 ff.) the lad recovers. Then coasting southward 
they touch at several places, avoiding Ephesus and staying at Miletus. 

At Miletus, we are told Paul solemnly took leave of his Asian friends 
in.a discourse which like most in our book must necessarily be received 
with caution. But for one thing it is ever memorable. It contains one 
of the most splendid sayings attributed to Jesus :— 


SitetS MORE BLESSED LO GIVE THAN-FO7RECEIVE ” 


—a sentence which ought to be remembered by every student of this 
book when all the rest is forgotten. 

Nores ON THE VERSES.—Verse 4, Notice the different churches 
whence the companions came. Bercea, see xvii. 11, Thessalonica xvii. I. 
—Aristarchus was mentioned with one Gaius in xix. 29 as both of 
Macedonia, this may have been another Gaius or the writer may be 
mistaken; Derbe was in Timothy’s country, Lycaonia. Tychicus is often 
named in the Epistles (Zph., Col., JJ Tim., Tit.) and. with Trophinius 
we shall meet again. If these records were written by a companion of 
Paul it was some other than these as verse 5 shows, unless it refers only 
to the two last.—Verse 6, The passover feast.—Verse 7, The strict 
observance of Sunday in place of the old Jewish Sabbath was made 
compulsory by Constantine A.D. 321.—Verse 10, It would remove some 
ambiguity had the words ran ‘‘his life is in him again,’’ but the incident 
is meant as a case of raising the dead, see Acts ix. 36-43.—Verse 
11, The ‘‘last supper’? is commemorated.—Verse 13, Assos is about 
thirty miles sail from Troas,—a shorter distance by land. Verse 14, 
Mitylene, a beautiful town on the east side of the isle of Lesbos.—Verse 
15, Chios—famous for wine and marble and one of the seven places 
claiming to be Homer’s birthplace; Samos—celebrated in Greek history 
by the battle of Mycale fought on its shores, and in Paul’s time splendidly 
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adorned with buildings ; both islands on the Ionian coast, the former 
north, the latter south, of the Caystrian Gulf. Trogyllium mentioned in 
some old MSS. is a promontory on the mainland. Mzletus formerly 
a great city, birthplace of Thales and Cadmus. It had four distinct 
harbours, Ephesus was twenty seven miles distant.—Verse 28, There is 
grave doubt whether to read ‘church of God”? or “of the Lord’”’; we 
never read elsewhere of ‘‘ God’s blood.’? Many expressions seem to 
indicate a date much later than Paul’s.—Verse 35, One of the few 
sayings attributed to Jesus not found in the four gospels. 
SuccEstTions.—(a) Contrast the outlook of the disciples who met in 
the ‘‘upper chamber ”’ at Jerusalem (Acts i. 13) with that of the group 
around Paul at Troas. Has not the good seed taken root and spread? 
(b) Paul’s message was to tell men of the ‘‘ Grace of God ””—of His love, 
His readiness to forgive and help them, and His will that all men should 
be saved. (c) It is easy to prove the truth of that great saying of Jesus ; 
countless multitudes of unselfish disciples are finding it true every day. 
QuestTions.—(1) Name any of Paul’s companions. (2) Trace his 
journey. (3) What occurred at Miletus. (4) What ts the great saying 


of Fesus—have you ever proved tt true ? 
W. G. TarRANT. 


Ohe Growing Boy and bis Religion. 
NOTES OF A TEACHER'S TALK WITH HIS CLASS OF BOYS. 


I]l.—Tue Rexicgion or MENTAL Capacity. 


SP era BOYS,—You exist to embody some idea and to express some 

thought which God seeks to utter through you. Your minds are 
organs through which the infinite mind desires to think, your rational 
faculties are instruments through which the eternal reasonableness seeks 
to reason, your intelligence is a channel by which the All-knowing wishes 
to declare himself. God requires you to carry out His intellectual 
purpose in human life. 

That is the conception of your mental being which you should set 
before yourselves. -Your first intellectual duty in religion is to try to 
come to an understanding of what God intends in you mentally, to 
realise the bond of mind that connects you with Him. Your function as 
beings possessing mind is to live in mental at-one-ment with the Divine 
mind. Its movements in nature address themselves to your under- 
standing, and its motions in yourselves appeal to your consciousness; 
and you will not be true to the higher relations of your mind, or live a 
real religious life till you regard your mind as a habitation of the Divine 
mind, and sanctify your mental faculties for God’s use. Whatever 
power of mind you have, whatever your mental capacity may prove to 
be, whatever actual work you may be called upon to do, religious regard 
for your mind requires you to enhallow it as a vehicle of God’s thought. 
You may not have intellectual genius,—it may not be yours to give to 
the world any great thought, but even for the ordinary concerns of 
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rational life you must, in order to think well, have that reverence for 
your own power of mind. 

Settle it, then, seriously with yourselves that your mental faculties are 
a sacred trust given into your charge by God to be enhallowed for the 
purpose of His intellectual expression. Believe that by your particular 
mental individuality you are identified by God, and counted and claimed 
by Him for certain mental work. You will find the explanation and the 
inspiration of your mental individuality in the consciousness that you are 
products and prophets of the infinite mind. 

But though your minds are by their divine constitution fitted for 
truth, having their affinities for the true, their intuitions of right, their 
own particular qualities of power, they require education,—careful, con- 
tinuous, systematic discipline. That discipline it is yours to seek as a 
religious duty. An untrained mind is practically irreligious. All true 
learning is essentially religious. Ignorance is impiety.- The real infidelity 
is incapacity which is the result of indifference to mental acquirements. 

You may find when you look into your minds that you have 
inherited a certain mental disposition which does not correspond with 
your ideal of a right mind, and so your immediate work may be the 
repression of wrong tendencies, and the changing of your whole mental 
course. However, when you come to mental consciousness, you will find 
that you have to take up the difficult work of mental discipline, to 
act from an intellectual centre, and fashion your being according to your 
ideal. You have to find a ruling principle, a working plan, a motive 
power, an inspiration which will be as an oracle of the divine order in your 
minds, 

The religious use of your minds requires that you shall undergo such 
training as will enable you to see things exactly as they are, to apprehend 
facts, to understand principles, to think truly. Learn to observe things, 
to analyse them, to comprehend them. Keep your eyes and your 
intellectual perceptions continually open; inquire, examine, and study 
habitually. Fix your mental curiosity on some department of nature, 
and learn something of the marvels therein. You cannot religiously use 
your minds more directly then by studying some natural object with a 
view to discern its divineness. By means of a stone, a leaf, or a flower, 
you may enter into communication with the architect of the universe, and 
read the messages written in his works, ‘‘Every leaf is an exponent of 
the universe,’”’ ‘‘ The whirling bubble on the surface of a brook admits 
us to the secret of the mechanics of the sky. Every shell on the beach 
is a key toit.’”’ Deciphering that secret, reflecting it, absorbing it, you 
will be drawn into worship of the spirit that lives in all things. 

Or, if nature be not near, “for thine evangel scan the wondrous history 
of man.’’ Interest yourselves in the divine movements as seen in human 
life,—in the actions of the great and good, the prophets, apostles, 
reformers, heroes, martyrs of the race, and let their inspiring thoughts 
and deeds influence you deeply. Stand amongst your fellows for some 
high thought, some truthful principle, some good cause. ‘‘The millions 
are awake enough to physical labour; but only one in a million is awake 
enough for effective intellectual exertion, only one in a hundred millions 
to a poetic or divine life:” be that one. Don’t give more concern to 
bodily than to mental aliment. 

It is your religious duty to think for yourselves, to have your own 
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thoughts, and to hold to your own convictions. Do not content yourselves 
with hearsay, with current opinions, with conventional beliefs, but test all, 
not as cavillers, but as those anxious to know the real truth. Take pains 
to know realities, ‘‘ dismiss whatever insults your own soul,’”’ and believe 
nothing which has not the whole world for its reason. ‘‘ Believe your 
own thought: to believe what is true for you in your private heart is true 
for all men,—that is genius.’’ No law should be so sacred to you as the 
law of your own nature. But while thus obedient to your own deepest 
thought, compare it with the thoughts of others, and ‘‘ co-ordinate what is 
merely personal, and for the present time, with what is universal and for 
ever.” 

Do not be afraid to trust your own enlightenment. ‘‘ No man ever 
followed his genius till it misled him.’’ Take yourselves on the highest 
scale, and the very aspiration after greatness will create goodness and 
make meanness impossible. The dissatisfaction and defeat you experience 
in trying to realise your ideal will be real assistance and victory. ‘‘ Not 
failure, but low aim is crime.’’ Organise yourselves for something 
definite and worthy. Begin with what is plainest and holiest, and make 
that your growing point, the centre of life in you. 

Acquire a taste for reading, and read books that inform, strengthen, 
and sweeten the mind. Read various kinds of books,—history, science, 
poetry, biography, fiction, all the best of their kind. Digest what you 
read, and never take up a book for mere pastime. Cultivate the power 
of rational expression. Accustom yourselves to write your thoughts, and 
keep a journal for noting your deepest thought and experiences. Have 
friends with whom you can take mental council. Seek to find some 
means by which you can help to cultivate the intellectual life of those who 
are about you. Associate with inquirers, and be on the side of mental 
progress. 

You, have grown up under certain religious influences, had 
certain ideas instilled into your minds, been habituated to certain 
customs, unconsciously taken on certain religious impressions, and 
are biassed in a certain way. It will be your intellectual duty, as 
you acquire the command of your reason, to analyse the influences under 
which you have been trained, to examine your ideas, criticise your 
customs, correct your impressions, and make your religion true to your 
own souls, This you must do with intellectual caution, but, as soon as 
possible, you should realise what religion is to you. You must not be 
parrots in religion; try rather to be philosophers. Be not in haste to 
make up your minds; God does not grudge time to reason. . Let your life 
be ‘‘a challenge, not a truce.’’ But as you proceed ‘‘be fully persuaded 
in your own minds”’ from step to step. Do not let the discovery of to- 
day foreclose the search of to-morrow. Let your minds grow. Expect 
to find that you have made mental mistakes, that you require to change 
your minds, and that you cannot finally make up your minds on some 
things. ‘‘Be to the best thou knowest ever true,” but try to make that 
“‘best’’ better still. 

ALEX. WEBSTER. 


ErratumM.—In our September No., page 200, line 21 from the top, read Hindu instead 
of ** Hebrew,”* 
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